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Book Reviews 


Cyril Miller: A Grammar of Modern English for Foreign Students. 
274pp. Longmans Green & Co., Ltd. 5s. ; E 


The author of this new Grammar has had long and varied experience 
of teaching English as a foreign language. The book is comprehensive ; 
it begins with the alphabet, lists the sounds of the language, with the 
symbols of the International Phonetic Association, gives some hints on are 
spelling, and ends with a chapter on punctuation and a useful index. “- 

In between spelling and punctuation there are chapters on the parts 
of speech, each treated in detail, and chapters on parsing and analysis. iyi 
The approach is the traditional one of formal grammar. There are 
several pages of paradigms set out in tabular form, lists of masculine 
and feminine forms of nouns, of irregular comparisons (hind, hinder, | 
hindmost, etc.), rules for Direct and Indirect Speech, in fact, most of | 
the material to be found in the traditional grammars of the last fifty 
years. jena 

Many teachers will prefer a Grammar with a more modern approach, | 
one that embodies the results of recent developments in language 
teaching method. But inductive grammar demands more from the pup 
learner and requires less from the textbook writer. There will be many 
teachers who prefer to present well codified information to the class and 
they will find this book useful for their purpose. There are in its pages 1 
many items of information, for example, on the position of adverbs, on play 
the use of inversion, which are not always to be found in books of PP’ 
comparable size and cost. _ 

At the end of each section there are exercises. Some of these are of _ 
the completion and conversion types, others require the student to ae 
supply grammatical information (as picking out conjunctions and - 
identifying them as co-ordinate or subordinate), and others require "7 
parsing and analysis. lod 


C. E. Eckersley: Essential English for Polish Students, An Introductory hag 


ithes 
Course. 100 pp. Crown 8vo. Longmans. 2s. soos 


This is an addition to the well-known and widely used “Essential | 1. 
English” series. It has been prepared with the help of M. Corbridge- |0f k 
Patkaniowska, who has contributed about thirty pages of notes on| Je 
pronunciation, accidence and syntax. The first nine lessons of ““Essen- |gove 
tial English”, Book I, follow, with vocabularies of new words in Polish | Ware 
and occasional Polish notes. The illustrations of the original volume |guid 
are used again. Situg 


vari 
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Grammar in the English Syllabus 
ts. By J. A. Bright 


English teachers are concerned with clarity and precision of speech. 
It is therefore rather remarkable that we should ourselves be so 
muddled about the meaning of the term “Grammar”. This unfortu- 
he | Bate confusion leads to a great many misunderstandings, and many 
arguments about whether grammar should or should not be taught are 
pointless because the disputants are not talking about the same thing. 

Perhaps the commonest idea, though it would hardly be made 
explicit in these terms, is that grammar is “What I learned at school 
in grammar lessons”. More formally we might perhaps say it is that 
sa body of rules that establish what is right and wrong in English. 
on Another view is that grammar consists of a systematic description 
, f |in technical terms of the make-up of a language. Those who hold 
a this view should note that a knowledge of the technical terms gives no 
fty guarantee that the pupil can use the language. It is quite possible 
\to have a sound knowledge of the grammar of a language without being 
able to speak a word of it. The one thing that is certain is that the 
a | pupil will have to learn technical terms. 

© | A third view, and from our point of view as teachers a more fruitful 
"DY |one, is that grammatical knowledge is a working knowledge of the part 
- various inflections, words and structures (including sentence patterns) 

126 play in the communication of meaning. This view involves the 
ee approach that asks how the English language expresses, e.g., doubt, 
; OF | continuous action, interrogation, necessity, etc. This kind of gram- 
matical knowledge every native speaker of English possesses, and 
every foreign learner needs. If this is what we mean by grammar, 
there can be no question of not teaching it: the only question is the best 
way of doing it. 

But let us return for a little to the first conception of grammar as a 
\body of rules governing correct usage. It is often combined with the 
second and the two can be conveniently considered together. On 
these theories much teaching is explicitly or implicitly based. Two 
assumptions, both incorrect, underlie it. 
atial | 1. That there exists a complete, fixed, final, logical, systematic body 
ige- of knowledge called the rules of grammar. 

- on} Jespersen exploded this fallacy nearly fifty years ago, but it still 
sen- |governs classroom and textbook and not only here and there in back- 
ylish ward areas. Anyone who has honestly attempted to formulate even 
ume |guiding principles from the matter of real language as used in the 

Situations of everyday life knows how hard it is to frame any useful 
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rules: to frame useful watertight ones is impossible. They are either 
simple and false, or complicated and useless. 

Take for example the difference between the present simple tense 
(I sit) and the present continuous tense (I am sitting). 

Teacher: The difference is that the present simple expresses habitual 
actions, but the present continuous actions that are going on now while you 
speak.' 

Tiresome child: Please sir, why are you saying? ‘‘ while you speak?” 

Teacher: I’m sorry. It would have been better to say “‘while you are 
speaking”’. 

Tiresome child: Was what you said wrong, sir? 

Teacher: No. 

Tiresome child: I’m sorry. I am not understanding." 

Teacher: Look. There are some verbs that are exceptions. We never use 
the present continuous of the verbs “‘to understand” “‘to see” “‘to hear” and so 
on. Now you really must go away. I’m seeing* the headmaster in five minutes | 
and it’s time I started. 

Tiresome child: You are seeing*® the headmaster, sir? 

Teacher: Go away! 

The so-called rules for the sequence of tenses in English also pro- 
vide a happy hunting ground for anyone interested. 

E.g. A past tense in the principal verb demands past tenses in 
the subordinate verbs except where they express actions habitually or 
always true. But the following is perfectly correct :— 

“He told me that the man who 7s coming to see him tonight wi// never set 
the Thames on fire. 

Is “ Who’s it written by ” right or wrong? Obviously it is right 
in some contexts and unsuitable in others. 

No definite or final body of rules exists. 


2. The second assumption is that we speak according to the rules of 
grammar. 

The fallacy here is a little harder to see because it is possible to 
create sentences like this. Think of a subject ‘“The brick”, add a verb 
“is”, add an adverbial completion “‘on the table”. But this is not a 
living use of language in a real situation; it is more like a game with 
words, a parlour trick that does not represent an analysis of what 
happens when we speak naturally, because the meaning of the sentence 
and its purpose in the situation where it is spoken have been ignored. 

In normal speech the mind of the speaker certainly does not think 
of a rule and then work out a sentence to fit it. Every teacher knows 
this from his own experience. We have all met the difficulty of 
thinking of sentences to illustrate a point of grammar. We all get 
the sentences first and then look at them to see if they will do, and very 





> 


1 This breaks the rule, but is good English. 
2 This follows the rule, but is bad English. 
3 Never is a dangerous word! 
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often we find they are not what we want and we have to reject them. 
When we are talking we don’t think of grammar at all; we think of the 
meaning of what we want to say. If our minds are conscious of words 
at all, it is normally the content words we are conscious of and not the 
structural words. The grammatical organization of the material we 
wish to express is taking place in our minds, but not at the conscious 
level. This is even clearer in the case of the listener, who employs 
grammatical means to understand what is said just as much as the 
speaker does to express it. 

Many teachers would agree that this is true of native speakers of a 
language and also of fluent foreign speakers, but they would deny that 
it is possible for a child learning a foreign language to do without a 
conscious knowledge of grammar. They would say that the right thing 
to do is to teach the rule and then give plenty of practice until the 
rule drops into the unconscious, then the child can forget the rule and 
speak straight on. 

English can be taught this way, but I believe the success comes 
from the practice and not from the rule. Native speakers have never 
consciously known the rules: they speak according to their habits, 
automatically using patterns and structures they have heard repeated 
and used themselves hundreds of times. In the second place, when 
the people who teach “the rules” are teaching, they never give the 
learners a chance to forget the rules, they repeat them, refer to them, 
write them down and do all they can to prevent their becoming uncon- 
scious. English in their hands becomes a matter of learning rules, not 
of acquiring habits : the habits matter, the rules don’t. 

In the third place, in order to make the rules conscious it is necessary 
to teach a great many abstract terms and the concepts they name— 
all the terminology and concepts of formal grammar. Consider how 
many abstract notions have to be handled to understand “The third 
person singular, present simple indicative, is formed by the addition 
of an s”. When you’ve got it, it’s not true. Sometimes the written 
addition is “es” not “‘s”. Is it not better and quicker to:impress the 
patterns directly on the unconscious ? 

Our business as grammar teachers is to build up “correct” habits 
of speech and writing. There is nothing in the instruction about 
the s of the third person singular that is habit-forming. Practice, 
drill, use are the habit-forming agencies, not prescriptive instructions. 

Moreover, the duller the learner is, the less capable he is of under- 
standing and using abstract conceptions of grammatical terms. His 


mistakes will only be increased by greater insistence on the rules of 
grammar. 
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Finally, it is psychologically wrong to present English in the form of | ; 
a rule and a set of examples, or as a number of categories and material | 9 
to be pigeon-holed in the categories. It is psychologically wrong | gj 
because it breeds a passive attitude in the learner, apart from also | 4 
confusing his mind. It is wrong because it denies him the oppor- | 
tunity to make discoveries for himself and to feel his needs before they | 4; 
are satisfied. Without even asking for bread, he is perpetually supplied _ }, 
with stones. ex 
So much for the effect of the first two ideas of what grammar is. | th 
When we turn to the third we find that if we consider grammatical | of 
knowledge as a working knowledge of the part played by various | a, 
inflections, words and structures in the communication of meaning, | }j; 
much new light falls on our problem. H 
We can see at once that our first task is to teach a working mastery in 
of the simplest structures, to build up correct habits, to make the right} tal 
form come to the lips automatically. The plan of our course will be} 
determined by the rules of grammar that we wish to teach, but we shall | m« 
not teach the rules but the usages. Our methods will include sub- the 
stitution tables to fix patterns, sequential series to drill the forms of sh 
tenses, and action chains to practice their use in genuine situations in an’ 
the class-room. We shall have nothing to do with mechanical instruc- ex: 
tions like ““Answer in the tense of the question’”’. | ho 
In this active way it is quite possible to drill all the fundamental act 
grammar of English from the point of view of how English expresses 
various kinds of meaning. Perhaps an example would be useful. lea 
Let us take teaching the passive of the past simple tense. Many teachers, of | 
even among those who believe in the direct method, teach it as a finc 
different way of saying the same thing as the active. int 
That is they break a match and then say— ‘bene 
Who broke the match ? What did I do ? That’s right. The _ 
match was broken by me. Was it broken by me ? Was it broken be 
by you ? What was broken by me ? What happened to the witl 
match ? - 


There is nothing wrong with this method, except that it does not + 
have implicit in it the difference between the meaning expressed by ;. i 
the active and the meaning expressed by the passive. leit 

An alternative method is to have a series of actions done to the match fF 
by different pupils and having built up that Charles took the match, of F 
John bent it, James broke it, and Henry put it on the table, switch gran 
the attention to the match and build up the continuity of “The match sh44 
was taken by Charles; it was bent by John; it was broken by James, coy, 
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| and then it was put on the table by Henry”. This offers just as many 


opportunities for question and answer work of the above type and does 


| show that the passive switches the attention from the person to the 


thing. 

It is not essential to use any grammatical terminology, or to teach 
any rules in this early period, and for very young children it is probably 
better not to. Older children, and especially adults, however, generally 
examine the material of the lessons for themselves and like to deduce 
their own rules and even to formulate them consciously. There is no 


} objection to this—a word of explanation may be very helpful—as long 


as the explanations are treated as rough descriptions of observed 
linguistic phenomena and not as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
How much it should be done seems to me to depend on the quality of 
individual classes; it is one of those decisions that every teacher must 
take for himself. 

The methodical and grammatically minded student can make a far 
more useful grammar book than he can buy, by keeping a record of 
these explanations as they come along. I can see no reason why they 
should not be made in the vernacular as long as care is taken to see that 
any technical grammatical terms used are known to all the class and the 
exact equivalents of the English ones. The descriptions will never, 
however, be more than incidental to a lesson devoted mainly to the 
active use of language in concrete situations. 

Another kind of grammar teaching will be necessary when the 
learners start free composition in English. At this stage all the sins 
of omission we have committed during the foundation work begin to 
find us out, and the vernacular patterns find their way here and there 
into the learners’ English. If we taught perfectly, presumably this 
wouldn’t happen, but we don’t, and it always does, and we need a 
means of coping with it. I believe the quickest and most effective 
way is to get the learner to compare the English means of expression 
with the vernacular one, note the difference, and then immediately 
practice the correct English form orally and in writing. The note on 
the difference can profitably be added to the pupil’s grammar notes. 
It is desirable that the work at this stage should be individual as there 
is no point in confusing pupils by introducing them to mistakes others 
have committed. 

Finally, really senior students might attempt a systematic examination 


natch, of English grammar, investigating the truth of the definitions in the 
switch srammar books, analyzing the means employed to communicate subtle 
match shades of meaning and so on. But this work comes at the end of the 


James, 





course not the beginning. 
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Second Language in the Kindergarten’ 
By E. V. Gatenby 


It has been my privilege during the last three years to see something 
of the teaching of English to a kindergarten class in the Girls’ High 
School, Istanbul. The twenty boys and girls, of about seven years of 
age, are of many nationalities—Turkish, Greek, Jewish, Armenian, 
Iraqi, Syrian, Bulgarian, etc.—and all, except the few British and 
American children, enter the school entirely ignorant of English ; but 
amongst them they know fifteen or sixteen languages. 

The results obtained must seem miraculous to the ordinary secondary 
school teacher of languages, for after nine months these children have, 
for all practical purposes, become English as far as speech is concerned. 
They understand everything that their teacher says, they obey orders, 
they recite and sing, they talk to each other and even squabble in 
English. Only in reading, writing and extent of vocabulary do they 
seem at this stage to be a little behind pupils of the same age in England ; 
and this gap soon disappears as they progress up the school. I went 
round testing individuals while they were busy drawing or modelling, 
and spoke to them in normal, idiomatic English, as their teacher did. 


Not once was there any hesitation in reply, and no sign of mental | 


translation such as one finds in a secondary-school class of older 
children. In the sand-pit a boy was using a peculiar tool, neither a 
spade nor a shovel, and I asked him what it was. “ It’s the thing we 
dig with,” he answered at once. A Middle School boy of fifteen 
would probably not have known dig, he would have used with which, or, 
not knowing the actual name of the thing, he would have remained 
silent. A little girl had been colouring a flag with a deep shade of 
yellow. ‘‘ What colour is that?” I asked her. “It’s that colour,” 
she replied, pointing to the crayon in the box. 

The reasons for the attainment of such proficiency in such a short 
time are worth considering, particularly because of the contrast between 
the practical knowledge of these children and the linguistic inefficiency 
of older boys and girls who begin the study of English at twelve or 
thirteen and continue it for five or six years. Broadly speaking, it is 4 
difference between natural and artificial conditions. In the kinder- 
garten the natural process of language-learning is going on, whereas in 
the average secondary school the pupils seem to be as far removed as 
* Reprinted, by courtesy of the Editor, from Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (December, 1946 


of “ Modern Languages ”’, a Journal of Modern Studies published by The Modert 
Language Association, 5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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possible from the environment necessary for acquiring a new instru- 
ment of thought. 

In our own homes, when we learn our own language, we have a large 
number of teachers, and the maximum amount of time and equipment. 
Compulsion is exercised in that we cannot satisfy our needs until we can 
express them, or gratify our natural curiosity unless we understand what 
we hear; but the compulsion goes unnoticed because of the great 
interest and variety of our activities. All the sounds we use are learnt 
in direct, and usually active, association with some object, action, or 
quality. We have to hear correctly, and to identify sounds before we 
can imitate them. We learn groups of sounds by hearing them, not by 
seeing conventional written signs for them. There is and can be no 
translation. And all this very considerable effort is unconscious, the 
learning and teaching being disguised under other activities. 

These conditions are very fairly reproduced in Istanbul. In addition 
to the trained English mistress in charge, who, not knowing the many 
languages of her pupils, naturally uses her own, the rest of the staff, the 
two or three English and American children in the class, and the three 
hundred girls in other parts of the school all act as teachers. During 
school hours, in class, in the playground, and at lunch, only English 
is used. Thus, in one way or another, every hour of the time-table is 
an English lesson. As for equipment, the kindergarten itself is well 
supplied with association-forming objects, and the whole life of the 
child at school is linked with English speech just as its whole life at home 
is bound up with its mother tongue. 

Again, as at home, the driving force is the desire of the child to take 
part in the life around it, to understand what is going on, to play with 
the others, to listen to stories, to get what it wants. It can’t use its own 
language because nobody understands it, and when there are two or 
three children who can communicate with each other in their native 
speech, the teacher is at pains to keep them apart as much as possible. 
This does not mean that for the first few weeks there is not a babel of 
tongues, combined with very natural exasperation at not being able to 
make teacher or playmates understand ; but after the first few weeks of 
listening practice, in which only English structures are associated with 
the many and varied interests of the play-room, the children begin freely 
to imitate what they have heard and find English a common vehicle for 
expression. 

The only failures brought to my notice were two shy little Iraqi 
sisters who resisted separation. They spoke to each other continually 
in their own language, and the elder girl, when she could, translated to 
the younger. Though they came to understand what their teacher said, 
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they held themselves aloof from the other children, and could not be | a 
brought to use English; but they could repeat phrases with good | o; 
pronunciation when asked to do so. In their case, natural compulsion | c 
was lacking : they were satisfied with each other’s society, they were not | at 
particularly interested in what the other children were doing, and any | v« 
inconvenience they suffered was not sufficient to rouse them to make an | ar 
effort to speak English. If they had been kept apart the results might | la 
have been different. 

The most conspicuous feature of this completely successful course of | te: 
language-learning is the absence of formal method. “ First follow } ne 
Nature ” is the guiding principle. No attention is paid to any other | th 
language than English; grammar is never mentioned; there is no| br 
learning of lists of words or principal parts of verbs ; the only text-books | re: 
are illustrated story-books which the teacher reads aloud until the pupils | 
know them nearly by heart, after which they soon learn to read them | 
for themselves ; and, rightly or wrongly, no one bothers about phonetics. 
Learning by doing is the keynote, and language comes as a concomitant | 
of activity. English is not taught as a second language, but the first, or | 
at any rate as of equal standing with the first, and though it may be 
begun a little late from the point of view of natural acquirement, all signs 
of this disadvantage are obliterated by the end of the primary school| | 
stage. occ 

As might be expected, behind this appearance of effortless attainment | fap 
there is abundant evidence of “ Nature methodiz’d ”, and the teacher} hac 
follows a well-thought-out course. The children first learn to under-) ¢jtj 
stand what they hear, then to say what they have heard, then to read} og 
what they can say, and lastly to write what they can read. Stories are org 
chosen for action as well as interest, and the actions are imitated while 
the reading goes on. Every opportunity is taken of introducing new). d 
words to fit conditions or situations as they arise. The unusual is| 
avoided, both in vocabulary and structure. A careful watch is kept on 
pronunciation, so that no bad speech-habits, for example, faulty 
imitation of consonant sounds, may be formed. Group-work is| yin 
encouraged in order that the children may talk to each other. The} « ,— 
drudgery and drills, the conscious effort, and the boredom of the 
ordinary second-language class-room have disappeared, but though the 
learning process is disguised, it is very skilfully directed. 

There are several object-lessons here for the student of linguistic|‘°™ 
pedagogy, the two chief being (a) the contrast between the results| WOU 
obtained after six years of second-language teaching in the Middle St 
Schools and after one year in a kindergarten, and (6) the successful) may 
adoption of the natural process. From the former, those who advocate most 
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be | a much earlier start with a foreign language may derive practical proof 
od | of their claims that knowledge of a speech is a development, like physical 
on | culture, rather than a study, and that the bilingual aim is surer than the 
ot | attempt to induce a later parallel growth. From the latter we learn how 
ny | very unnatural are our best efforts in the average class-room, with its 
an | artificial atmosphere, its concentration on language gua language, its 
ht | lack of equipment, its overcrowding, its reliance on books. 

A host of problems arise for discussion—the shortage of trained 
of | teachers, the rival claims of other subjects, lack of time, the danger of 
ow } neglect of the native tongue, over-emphasis on linguistic facility. But 
her | the final word in all is that the natural process applied with infants 
no | brings success, and that the half-hearted direct method with adolescents 
oks | results in 80 per cent failure. 
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be “‘ Staggering ’ the Holidays 

igns 

1001! Readers of the London newspapers have probably noted the frequent 
| occurrence of the word stagger during recent months. ° The word is 
familiar enough. A drunken man may stagger. So may a person who 
has received a severe injury. It is used today of those hours in big 
der-| cities when people are arriving at or leaving their work in shops and 
read | offices and when suburban and tube trains, buses and trams are 


5 ie crowded. It is also used of the summer holidays. 
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More conservative writers prefer the term spread-over and this pro- 
a vides a clue to the new meaning. Proposals have been put forward for 
> spreading the holiday period, usually at its peak in August during the 

| school holidays, over the whole of the summer, from May until late 
September or early October. This would result in a more even 
pe itl Gecvibastion of the hundreds of thousands of workers, now getting 
the “holidays with pay ”, and their families. It would ease the strain on 

boarding houses and hotels, and on the railways. 


h the 

Instead of all offices and shops opening at 8.30 or 9.00, why not have 
uistic| S°Me Opening at 7.30, and others at 8.00, 8.30, 9.00 and 9.30 ? This 
esults| Would bring relief to buses, trams and trains. 


i 
ot on 
“ Ity| 


liddle Such extensions of the meanings of words are common enough, and 
essful| may puzzle the foreign student who finds his dictionary inadequate. In 
yocate| Most cases a study of the context will enable him to see the meaning. 
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A Contribution to the Problem of a 
Simplified Phonetic Transcription be 


v 
By John Simko 
SY 
Assistant in the English Department, Slovak University, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia | or 


In English Language Teaching, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 33 ff., we find an | ph 
artic'e on Phonetic T ranscription. The decision to adopt simplified | as 
phonetic transcription is announced here, the system being that used | ph 
by Mr. N. C. Scott and approved by Professor Daniel Jones. 

Before making a decision about what type of phonetic transcription | Re 
system to adopt, we are faced with the question who is to use it. It} ac 
is obvious that there are two groups of users : (1) the specialists, (2) the | alf 
wider public with no deep scientific interest in phonetic questions. | a: 
For the needs of the specialists there exist detailed phonetic transcrip- | Fr 
tions differing in various particulars. Their aim is to give visual | sin 
representation of many details of pronunciation. Such a system is} 50 
a help to the specialist in his work. For practical purposes, i.e., in| Sk 
teaching English to a wider public, which has no special interest in| let 
phonetic theory, it is obviously necessary to use a simplified trans-| Slc 
cription system. the 

In deciding upon any form of transcription for practical purposes} Th 
we must remember that the phonetic transcription is intended merely} ren 
as an aid to the learner. It must clarify for him the impression created] lea: 
by the normal spelling, and can be used for reference if he is not able| ker 
to retain the pronunciation of a new word upon first hearing it. We| ~ 
know from practical experience that the simpler the system the better) spe 
itis. ‘The average learner is not interested in phonetic problems. Nor| alp 
must we assume in him any knowledge of other languages than his) syn 
mother-tongue. It is a disagreeable necessity for the average beginner| Th 
to get used to the fact that in English there are many words, the pro-| to t 
nunciation of which does not accord with their written form. He has, inv: 

therefore, to work hard to complete three tasks simultaneously : 1, to| full 
know how to read the word aloud (pronunciation) ; 2, to know what “= 
it means (semantics); 3, to know how to write it (normal 2° 
It is the role of the teaching method to make these three tasks as eas} lang 
and simple as possible. to | 
We are specially concerned here with the relation between the form! alp 
of a word as it is written and as it is pronounced, or more accurately! Ron 
the relation between the form as it is written in the norma hav 
spelling and the pronounced form as represented in phonetic trans; com 
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cription. Those who have had opportunity of seeing the phonetic 
systems of various text-books will doubtless have noticed that these 
transcriptions are for the most part based on the orthography of the 
language of the people for whom the book is written. There are, for 
instance, German, Hungarian systems, etc. These are individual 
systems that have been constructed either by the authors themselves 
ia | or necessitated by the exigencies of the printing press (lack of special 
an | phonetic symbols). They iead to chaos and we ought to reject them 
ied | as harmful. The proper solution is to adopt a generally accepted 
sed } phonetic alphabet, e.g., that of the International Phonetic Association. 
If we consider for a moment the question whether the letters of the 
ion | Roman alphabet have definite and concrete values that are generally 
It | accepted, the answer is evident. (1) We know that the letters of the 
the | alphabet stand for different sounds in different languages. Even the 
yns. | names of the letters differ in different languages, e.g., h: English [eit ], 
rip- | French [aJ], Slovak [ha:]. (2) And even within the framework of 
sual | single languages the name of a letter does not always agree with the 
n is| sound that that letter represents. The name of the first letter of the 
, in| Slovak alphabet a, always agrees with the sound represented by the 
t in| letter when occurring in a context, but we cannot say the same of all 
ans-| Slovak letters and sounds. In English there is not one letter of which 
the alphabetical name always agrees with its real sound in speech. 
yoses| This may seem ridiculous to the ordinary foreign student, but the fact 
erely| remains, and the relations between sound and spelling have to be 
-ated| learnt. English letters and the sounds symbolized by them have to be 
able| kept clearly apart. 
We To put on paper by means of written equivalents the sounds of 
etter} Speech as they are really pronounced, we use the letters of a phonetic 
Nor| alphabet. The principle of the phonetic alphabet is that each phonetic 
n his; symbol shall, in so far as may be possible, have a constant sound value. 
innet| The written forms of the letters of the phonetic alphabet should come 
- pro-| to be attached in the mind of the reader to definite (as far as possible) 
> has, invariable sounds. It is true that no phonetic transcription can cover 
1, to| fully the realities of speech. It is only a crutch after all. Yet our 
whai| ambition must be to make this crutch as far as possible effective. 
lling)| In the English language there are some sounds common to other 
s eas}| languages (m, n, etc.), and some sounds that are hardly or not at all 
to be found in any other language. The symbols of the phonetic 
. form) alphabet should be comprehensible to all, and a pre-requisite is that the 
rately, Roman letters in the phonetic alphabet should, as far as practicable, 
\orma have their constant accepted values. E.g., the letter a, being the 
trans; Common symbol for sounds which are very similar in most of the 


a 
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European languages, should be used for a similar sound in English. 
The same applies to some other letters. But in English there are some 
sounds, for which no Roman letter can be used as a phonetic symbol 
and for which special symbols must therefore be introduced. It is 
in regard to the representation of these that we have certain misgivings. 

On examining the new simplified phonetic alphabet, we find two 
symbols which on principle we cannot approve of. They are the 
vowels [a] (No. 4) and [A] (No. 10). The aim of simplification is to 
reduce the number of special and unusual symbols to the minimum, 
because, as Professor Jones says: “ the supposed advantages of intro- 
ducing more than the bare minimum of signs are illusory, and the 
simplest type of transcription is the best for almost all purposes . . .” 
(p. 34). Comparing this simplified phonetic alphabet before us with 
that hitherto generally used by Professor Jones, we find that the 
marking of the difference between the “ long o ” (e.g. in the word go) 
and the [9] in the word ot is not shown by separate letters but only 
by context [ou, 0]. Nor is the unusual symbol [5] employed elsewhere 
in the alphabet. A similar levelling has affected the e-sounds ; the 
symbol [c] has been omitted, and the diphthong [<2] is rendered 
simply by [eo]. 

Considering that these are cases of the coalescing of symbols repre- 
senting sounds that are in fact different, we do not see any reasons why 
the same process should not be followed in the case of the a-sounds. 
As it is possible to use one symbol [o] for differing vowel-sounds in 
the words hot, saw, go, boy, it is quite logical and natural similarly to 
use only one symbol for the a-sounds in the words: high, how, cup. 
The use of the special symbol [a] for the vowel in the word cup is in 
our view unjustified when the aim is simplification of the phonetic 
alphabet. The symbol [4] has its proper place in the hands of specialists, 
but for practical purposes, which are the aim of the present simplifi- 
cation, the symbol [a] is quite sufficient and it is clear to every foreigner. 

The second failure to carry out a logical simplification seems to occur 
in the case of the [a] as the symbol for the vowel-sound in the word 
cat. Though it is a principle that as far as possible the phonetic 
alphabet should use symbols taken from the normal alphabet, yet this 
principle should not be carried beyond the limit of general compre- 
hensibility. In most of the European languages the normal-spelling 
letter a stands for the phonetic sound [a]. It is perhaps only in English 
that the letter a has in most cases a pronunciation other than [a]. 
I think that the symbol [a] is not at all appropriate to the sound in 
question. On the contrary, it is confusing, since there is probably 
no European language, except English, where the letter a is of itself, 
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without any contextual influence, pronounced as [2]. The only right 
symbol for this case would seem to be the original [2]. It clearly tells 
everybody that it represents a special sound that probably does not 
exist in the speaker’s language and that is different from the sound 
generally pronounced when the letter a is read in other European 
languages. 
Conclusion 

In conformity with the principles which we have been discussing 
above, and according to those which have governed the attempt at 
simplification of the phonetic transcription, we submit that it is neces- 
sary to correct and complete the proposed simple phonetic alphabet 
in these two respects : 

(1) instead of the symbol No. 4, [a], for the vowel in cat the symbol 
[2] should be used as more expressive, and 

(2) instead of the symbol No. 10, [A], for the vowel in cup the normal 
){a] should be used as sufficient and clear to everybody. 





Phonetic Representation of the Vowels 
in “cut” and “cat” 
By Professor Daniel Jones 


Mr. Simko raises a question which has already received much 
attention, but which merits still further consideration, namely, the best 
method of representing phonetically the English vowels in such words 
as cut and cat. He disapproves of representing the first by [A] and the 
second by [a], as is done in this journal and some other publications! ; 
he would prefer assigning [a] to the vowel in cut and denoting the 
vowel in cat by [x]. I should like to call attention to some facts which 
it is desirable to take into account in connexion with the transcription 
of these vowels. 

The two general propositions enunciated in the International 
Phonetic Association’s Fundamentos de Escritura Fonética (pp. 6, 7) 
are relevant to the question. The first of these is that it is desirable 
to relate the notations for vowels of particular languages to a system 
of cardinal sounds. It is suggested that when a system of cardinal 
vowels has been selected, vowels of a particular language should (as a 
tule but subject to exceptions) be denoted by the nearest cardinal 
symbols. It is on this ground that most varieties of what is commonly 


1 Scott, English Conversations, MacCarthy, English Pronunciation and English Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary, Tibbitts, Phonetic Reader. This system is also being used in my 


forthcoming book on The Phoneme and in the new edition of my Pronunciation of 
English. 
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called “the English short a” are appropriately represented by the 
letter [a]. (In the North words like cat are actually pronounced with 
cardinal [a].) 

There is, however, a natural desire on the part of many teachers, 
learners and printers to avoid any unnecessary introduction of non- 
roman letters in ordinary practical manuals. Hence the second 
proposition, which is that when an ordinary Roman letter can con- 
veniently be used in place of a special non-roman symbol, this should 
be done. It is in accordance with this recommendation that in simple 
transcription of English the letter [e] is used in transcribing such 
words as well and get, though (for most speakers) [<] would be the 
nearer cardinal symbol. For the same reason [o] and [o:] may be 
employed to denote the vowels in hot and caught. 

These principles appear to work well for most languages. But the 
transcriber of English has to cope with a special difficulty which is 
probably not found to anything like the same extent in other European 
languages. It is that the vowel-sounds of English vary very greatly 
from one speaker to another—and this not only among speakers from 
different regions but also among speakers from the same region. The 
manner of transcribing our vowels depends therefore very largely on the 
precise type of pronunciation which is being represented. The 
difficulty affects nearly all our vowels, and among them the two we 
are here concerned with. With many, including myself, the vowel in 
cut is of a “central” nature, near to the final [9] of sofa, paper, etc.” It 
is about what one gets by “unrounding” the Parisian French [5] of 
note, and consequently falls within the cardinal area represented by the 
symbol [A]. But variants are numerous. In the Midlands and the 
North one frequently hears shades of [2] for it, sometimes also sounds 
bordering on [u]—all sounds which are distinctly “back” or at least 
“central”. The pronunciation of such words as cut, sun with [9] is 
so wide-spread over the central and northern parts of the country 
that I have lately been considering seriously the advisability of ignoring 
the distinction between [A] and [9] in teaching English to foreign 
learners, and writing [kot], [san], etc. This innovation would simplify 
matters considerably for them without rendering their pronunciation 
un-English. 

If, however, it is considered essential to record London English, 
the distinction between [A] and [9] has to be maintained. This applies 
to the speech of those who, like me, use the “dull back” sound, and 
applies with still greater force to the numerous other Londoners who 


2 Henry Sweet, whose pronunciation was very similar to mine, described it as “dull 
back”. French people and Germans are apt to identify it (wrongly) with their [ce]. 
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use in cut, etc., a more forward sound near to cardinal [a]. If the 
transcriber takes this latter type of speech as his model, he cannot 
well do otherwise than represent the sound by the letter [a], in accord- 
ance with the first principle noted above. This representation involves 
employing some other symbol, say [a] or [ce], to denote the “‘short a”. 

This mode of transcription, which we may term the “e-a” system, 
has been experimented with, and good results have been attained by 
its use. It was the system used by Sweet in his very successful text- 
books*, and it has been tried by Scott*'. Personally, however, I am 
disposed to prefer the ‘“‘a-a” system on the ground that it probably 
represents a form of English speech more widespread than that 
indicated by the z-a system. 


3 Primer of Spoken English and Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch. At one 
time, however, he used the symbol [e] in place of [a], e.g. in his New English Grammar. 

4 See the English texts by him in Le Maitre Phonétique, October 1939, p.73, January 
1940, p. 18, April 1940, p. 36. 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of English Language Teaching 


I am glad to have this opportunity of commenting on “Beowulf” ’s 
Notes on my book “ English Pronunciation” (hereafter called EP), 
which appeared in the February number. I think some of his points 
can best be cleared up by a reminder of the following two facts: firstly, 
that the book was addressed primarily to foreign students of English 
assumed to be working without the assistance of a native teacher; 
much was therefore included which in my opinion is better left out 
altogether, certainly not dwelt upon, by the teacher faced with a class 
(e.g., Cardinal Vowels); and conversely, much was omitted which, 
though possibly of interest to the teacher (e.g., diagrams of the action 
of the vocal cords), could not be considered to have any practical 
bearing on the needs of the average foreign student, whose main or 
indeed sole purpose in using such a book as EP must, I think, be 
assumed to be that of acquiring an acceptable pronunciation. 

Secondly, EP is arranged in the form of a Handbook, not that of a 
Course in English pronunciation. It is up to the individual teacher 
to select the material he needs, in order to build up a graded course, 
and any teacher would certainly be ill-advised to take students systemati- 
cally through the book from beginning to end. But provided adequate 
references, forward as well as back, are given, the reading student, 
a fortiori the teacher, should come to little harm, and I have been at 
pains to provide such references. Thus the terms “Alveolar” and 
“Velar” appear first in paragraph 12, where the reader is at once 
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referred forward to paragraphs 341, 342 for their explanation. The 
terms “‘alveolar ridge” and ‘“‘velum” are excluded from the key to 
Diagram II, p. 19 (and indeed from the book) as being unnecessarily 
“‘technical-sounding” and redundant. 

The chapter on Ear-Training Exercises is placed immediately 
before that on the English Vowels, since the exercises given (and the 
gramophone records referred to in the course of the chapter) “are 
designed to help the learner to recognise by ear the English vowels 
and diphthongs” (para. 112). But, to guard against the possibility 
that the methodical “‘cover-to-cover” reader might otherwise remain 
too long oblivious of the purpose and value of such exercises, the 
general principles underlying them are expounded from para. 15 
onwards, and there is a direct reference to Chapter VIII ‘“‘Ear-Training 
Exercises” as early as the end of para. 23, thus by-passing some thirty 
pages of “phonetic theory”, which material, in a practical language 
class, would in any case need to be thoroughly pre-digested by the 
teacher before being passed on to students, and much of it might 
well be ignored. 

Replying now to another point raised by “Beowulf”, the term 
“voiced” is not used in the definition of [j] or [w] since a semi-vowel 
is, by definition, “a vowel-glide preceding a vowel” (EP, p. 96) and is 
thus necessarily a voiced sound. However, for the sake of complete- 
ness I have taken care to mention, in the descriptions of the two sounds, 
that “‘the soft palate is raised; the vocal cords are made to vibrate so 
that voice is produced” (paras. 547, 553). The sound [¢] (which in 
any case does not enter into the English sound system) can only be 
considered to be the voiceless counterpart of [j] when [j] is classified | 
as a voiced fricative; this is not the case in English. 

My reason for omitting any diagrams of the speech-organs in 


position for the semi-vowels was that it is very hard to suggest in a | 


drawing what the tongue looks like when it 1s in motion—since a semi- 
vowel consists of a glide and nothing else (it is possible, in the case 
of most of the consonants, by a process of abstraction to visualize, 
and so to represent, the organs of speech as if they were in a certain 
static position, but the nature of a semi-vowel makes any attempt at 
static representation theoretically undesirable and of no practical 
value. However, the approximate starting tongue positions for 
initial [j] and [w] may be inferred from the diagrams of Cardinal Vowels 











Nos. 1 and 8 respectively (p. 30). 

In conclusion, turning once more to the desirability or otherwise 
of teaching the English vowels without recourse to the Cardinal Vowels, 
I see no reason, theoretical or practical, why good results should not 
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be obtained by going straight to the English vowels, comparing them 
where necessary with those of the student’s own language (a member 
of the class will oblige if the English teacher is not prepared to demon- 
strate them). The non-English teachers of English may like to use 
gramophone records for demonstrating the English vowels (such as 
those that were made for using in conjunction with EP); and the 
Englishman may also find them useful if he is in doubt as to whether 
his own vowels are at all different from those described and illustrated 
in EP. 
P. A. D. MACCARTHY, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, W.C.1. 





Principles of Vocabulary Control [2] 
By I. Morris 


In dealing with a highly intricate process such as foreign-language 
teaching it is imperative to guard against the temptation to over- 
simplify the issues by means of sweeping generalizations. The more 
plausible the argument based on a comprehensive view the greater 
therefore is the need to subject it to close examination. This note of 
caution is called for in particular when discussing the criteria to be 
adopted for vocabulary selection. 

It has been shown that the attempt to confine the vast verbal resources 
of the language within an extremely narrow framework has suc- 
ceeded only at the expense of merging the vital distinction between 
the productive and receptive skills. The specious argument that the 
smaller the vocabulary the greater the economy of effort is found to 
be wanting when it is proved to lead only to the production of a 
vocabulary for personal expression and not for the understanding of 
normal English. 

Another plausible argument that has gained currency and may be 
found to be equally erroneous is the assumption that those words which 
are most frequently used must zpso facto be the best words for pupils 
to acquire first. The contention would be truly formidable if means 
could be found to ascertain what are the words most frequently used 
in speech as well as in writing. Since however only reading matter 
can be fully subjected to frequency counts, the resulting lists must 
inevitably provide vocabulary essentially for reading purposes. This 
implies that the approach here, in contrast to that of Basic English, 
is made from the “receptive” angle. 
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Word-frequency has proved an attractive criterion for word-valua- 
tion because it permits the application of scientific methods of counting. 
The pioneers of vocabulary selection proceeded on the assumption 
that there were only two main ways of compiling vocabularies for the 
purpose of facilitating the teaching process, viz., the subjective and 
objective methods. According to the subjective method, the compiler 
selects those words that seem to him the most worthy of inclusion at 
each particular stage; he relies entirely on his vocabulary sense, 
developed in the course of classroom experience. 

That this “language sense” will carry one far in reducing the wealth 
of vocabulary in English to modest proportions may be readily seen 
from a glance at any page of a standard dictionary. Thus the shorter 
Oxford Dictionary opened at random presents the following words: 
risible, rising, risk, risky, risqué, rissole, ritardando, rite, ritual, rivage, 
rival, rive, rivel, riven, river, riverain, riverine, rivet, rivere, rix-dollar, 
roach, road, roadster, roam, roan. The least experienced compiler 
could be relied upon to select the following most useful words: rising, 


risk, risky, rival, river, road, but he might not with equal confidence |; 


be able to arrange them in an ascending order of usefulness. At 


all events experiments have shown that discrepancies between any two | 
lists based on personal judgment are extensive even within the narrowest | 


limits. 
A purely objective count would certainly obviate all discrepancies, 


if a perfect method could be found which would establish absolute |: 





values. What is usually done is to apply a highly complicated system | 


of values, based on the number of occurrences, to all words appearing 
in a representative body of literature, comprising newspaper editorials, 


| 


novels, essays, plays, poems, letters, text-books, magazines, etc. When} 


the number of “running words” counted extends to several millions, 
the derived list of frequency values may be considered as having the 
authority of a scientific investigation, with which no personal judgment 
can possibly vie. 

However, assessments derived from word-frequency counts do not 
provide word-values of an absolute measure applicable to all purposes, 
since they are based on matter selected by personal judgment. Even 
if it is admitted that the greater the range the more reliable the count, 
the values obtained would differ considerably if the range of matter 
examined were reduced not quantitatively but in literary quality.' 
Indeed, if a selection were made for every specific purpose a new set 

1 Among the works included for verbal analysis in Thorndyke’s investigation are: 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Emerson’s Essays, Newman’s Apologia, Holmes’ 
Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, and Boswell’s Life of Fohnson. 
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of values must in each case be inevitable. Therefore, frequency 


g, counts designed to simplify the reading in the native language, by 


eliminating unusual words from text-books, are not of necessity 
equally applicable where the purpose is to facilitate the teaching of 
English to beginners. 

The over-simplification implied by adopting a single criterion 
for the assessment of all words generally, can clearly be seen when one 


of the most authoritative of word-frequency compilations is subjected 


to close examination. The following list is culled from “A Teacher’s 
Word Book of the Twenty-Thousand Words found most frequently 
and widely in general reading for Children and Young People’, by 
Prof. Thorndyke of America. The words are presented in descending 
order of value from the first 500 to the twentieth 1000 (a and b denoting 
the first and second 500 of each 1000 respectively). 


la bear 4a confound 8. efficient 14. drinker 

lb account 4b drank 9. beginner 15. well-known 

2a behold 5a certainly 10. hourly 16. classroom 

2b elate 5b interesting 11. reminder 17. weren’t 

3a fret 6. nowhere 12. mainly 18. enjoyable 

3b bestow 7. downstairs 13. unrest 19. motherhood 
20. sender 


If we were to set our subjective choice against the objective investi- 
gation we might possibly be inclined to reverse the order of values. 
Certainly no one employing merely personal judgment could arrive at 





such apparently anomalous values as the following, culled from the 
same source: . 

}send (la) take (la) down (la) downwards (3b) annual (3a) 
sender (20) taker (20) stair (2a) downstairs (7) yearly (5b) 
lunpeople (12) drain (2b) whereat (5a) twas (3b) thy (2a) 
unopened (16) drank (4b) whereas (7) — what’s (20) hers (5a) 


\Nor could one possibly assess as having equal validity the following 
|words, which are rated in Thorndyke’s list on the same level of 
frequency: 
Dryden, Denver, Druid, Ethiopia, Ferdinand, Appalachian, dioxide, 
diploma, domino, diver, diphtheria, dispensation, discard, disable, 
distinctive, disagree, doer. 
The influence of quality range on the relative values obtained may be 
best shown by contrasting some of the words included among the first 
5000 with those appearing later in order of frequency. 


Within 5000 


2a chamber, trim, cast, ere, wit. 

2b unto, whence, gem. 

3a wee, slumber, wreath, hither, canst, doth, ’tis, monument, summon, 
thence. 


‘ Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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3b deem, forsake, muse, throng, vale, twig, shun, goodly, thereof, yea. 
4a befall, chime, bill, pomp, crave, abode, attire, bellow, array. 


SCé 

4b scourge, exalt, bounty, babble, cleanse, writ. f . 

5a tongs, tarry, withal, warble, strand, spouse. oI 

5b methinks, edifice, forbear, spurn. pr 
Beyond 5000 
all 


6. nowhere, interfere, definite, responsible, caution, chiefly. ; 

7. postman, shilling, pocket, lately, exclude, scope, presently, imaginary,| © 

exaggerate. 

8. efficient, international, crisis, adopt. | co 
9. beginner, regarding, bus, bookcase, dulness, accustomed, superficial. 

10. eyesight, earnings, cigarette, emptiness, hourly, phase, foolishness. | ©Y 


Within 10,000 


6. vouchsafe, sooth, fain, tock, twain, girt. 

7. froward, wot, wight, divers, betwixt, wayward. 

8. sedge, diadem, betimes. 

9. abomination, alabaster, betide, cambric, corse, assay, beseem, advert. 
10. embattle, emery, hackney, heinous, ecstatic, whew. 


Beyond 10,000 


11. seemingly, version. 

12. typical, hadn’t, mainly, ably, improbable. 
13. doubly, grandchild, fortieth, selves, unrest. 
14. drinker, unprepared, unlikely. I; 
15. well-known, pleasurable. 
16. classroom, unopened. 
17. idiom, illogical, weren’t. | vi 
18. two-thirds, unnamed, homelike, air-tight, observable. 

19. piecework, marriageable, mismanage, knitter, leant, ill-treat, mother- 


hood, leanness. . 
20. she'll. taker, facing, fateful, gainer, lovingly, misread, haystack, Ss: 
newsboy, occupier, inclusion, zoo, meaningless, super. d 


What are we to infer about the usefulness of word-frequency counts 
for our specific purpose, after noting these apparent anomalies? 4 
Shonld we adopt the viewpoint of Basic English and reject frequency 
completely as a criterion of word-values ? On reflection this attitude 
might appear to be unduly drastic. 


The defects of this method of evaluation, for our purpose, might| 
be summarised as follows: 


(a) its approach is purely linguistic and not didactic, 

(b) it fails to discriminate between productive and receptive needs; hence 
its wealth of synonyms, | 

(c) it lists all or most derivative forms as new words, 

(d) it does not distinguish the various semantic values of words (homo- 
graphs), 

(e) its quality range is too wide, covering classical as well as current 
literature; hence its wealth of archaic terms, 


(f) it deals with words as mere signs, without reference to the objects or | 
notions they represent. | 


—__ mm ott @ SON CP 
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yea. In spite of these deficiencies an investigation on such an extensive 
scale as Thorndyke’s must provide valuable information useful also 
for our purpose. While we ought not simply to adopt the order of 
precedence established by frequency counts, we may profitably treat 
the lists as reference for the relative values of words semantically 
alike. Thus Frequency ought to serve only as one among several 
inary,| Criteria of selection. 

| With the removal of the prejudice in favour of so-called “‘objective 
.., | counts”, the way is clear for an entirely new approach towards word- 
ial. ; : : 
evaluation—from the didactic angle. 


SS. 





vert. 


| Grammar Notes [4] 


The Structure of the Verb “Must” with Graded Exercises 
By W. S. Allen 


Introduction 
| This verb belongs to that important class called variously auxiliary 
verbs, special or anomalous finites. Another verb, the principal 
verb, is always implied, even if not expressed. One peculiarity 
common to most of these verbs is the lack of -s in the third person 
stack, singular, present tense, but this fact is usually readily acquired and 
does not call for any special exercise to practise it. 

ounts There is no doubt that the clearest way to approach the subject is 
lies? to build up bit by bit a complete paradigm of the verb based on its 
lency| three aspects of Obligation, No Obligation, and Negative Obligation 
itude| (or Prohibition). Let us therefore proceed along these lines point by 
point, supplying patterns for suitable exercises for each one. The 
night} work that is to be covered here would normally extend into the third 
year of an English language course, and should not of course be taught 
as a consecutive series of exercises on the subject, except perhaps as 
hence| revision for advanced students. 


»ther- 





Point 1 
omo- Cause the student to fix the idea of: 
Obligation No Obligation Prohibition 
irrent he must go he needn’t go he mustn’t go 


Simple but vigorous examples will make this clear to beginners, and 


ts or . . 
| an oral exercise can be constructed, viz.: 
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Exercise 1:— In 


Read the following 20 (or more) sentences: ar 


(a) by taking away the obligation 

(b) as negative obligation or prohibition. 

1. He must open it now (a) He needn’t.... Pe 
(6) Hie mustwt .... 

2. You must do it now 

4. You must eat it with salt, etc., etc. O) 


Always take care that the exercise makes sense and that the vocabu- | “c 


lary is kept simple; you are practising a piece of structure, not a know- | T 
ledge of words. m 


Exercise 2:— 
(To bring “must” and “‘needn’t” into close association). Answer these | P: 
questions in the affirmative: = 


1. Need I do it twice? (Yes, you must.) 


2. Need we come at once? etc., etc. 


Exercise 3:— h 


(As above). Answer the following questions, beginning each 
answer with “‘No”,... ” 


1. Must we finish it tonight? (No, you needn’t.) 


2. Must the children come, too? 


3. Must you buy it now? efc., etc. 


Point 2 


Future of “must”. As the verb is defective, we usually replace the 
missing forms, including the infinitive and participles, by “‘to have to”’. 
The Prohibition form is the same as for the present tense: — 

he will have to go he won’t have to go he mustn’t go 
As with ordinary verbs, the Present Tense is sometimes used instead 
of a proper future. 


Exercise 4:— 


Using the suggested adverb of future time, say the following sen- 
tences, 


(a) as they stand 
(b) to express lack of obligation } 
(c) to express prohibition. i 
1. You must show it to her (again) 
(a) You will have to show it to her again 
(b) You won’t haveto.... 
(c) You musmt.... 


2. He must eat it all (next time) etc., etc. 
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In this type of exercise, in which three versions of each original sentence 
are required, it is best to keep the aspects grouped together by going 
through first with (a), then (b) and so on. 


Point 3 


Past of “must”. The past form “had to” is normally used for 
Obligation; No Obligation uses the negative form with “do”, namely 

abu- | “didn’t have to”; and the form “hadn’t to” is confined to Prohibition. 
10w- | This latter form is, however, comparatively rare, being restricted 
| mainly to Reported Speech, and the form “‘wasn’t to” is used instead. 

So our complete picture to date is:— 


Obligation No Obligation Prohibition 
hese | Present: he must go he needn’t go he mustn’t go 
Future: he will have to go he won’t have to go _—sihe mustn’t go 
Past: he had to go he didn’t have to go __—ihe wasn’t to go 


(he hadn’t to go) 
It is advisable to practise only the form with “wasn’t to” for Pro- 
hibition. 


each | - . 
Exercise 5:— 


Parallel to Exercise 4. 
Using the suggested adverb of past time, say the following sentences: 


(a) as they stand 
(b) to express lack of obligation 
(c) to express Prohibition. 
. the must show it to you (yesterday) 
Pgs (a) Thadto...... 
to’. (b) I didn’t have to... . 
(c) Iwasn’tto .... 


bee 
_ 


Simpler approaches can be made by concentrating on one aspect 
tead only. 


Exercise 6:— 


Put the following into the past: 


| 
1. They needn’t finish it now 

ey dl t have to finisn it then). 
(They didn’t h finish it then) 


2. She needn’t ask a second time. €tc., etc. 
Exercise 7:— 


Put the following into past Reported Speech: 


1. He says I mustn’t touch it 
(He said I wasn’t to touch it). 
2. They tell me you mustn’t go out. etc., etc. 
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Point 4 


Forms with “got”. The forms “had to”, “didn’t have to” and 
“‘wasn’t to” have, of course, a parallel set of alternatives for the present 
tense, namely “‘he has to”, “‘doesn’t have to”, “isn’t to”. They are 
interchangeable with the forms of Point 1 and are quite as frequently 
used. A simple substitution exercise might be practised if a set of 
pupils seems to be less familiar with one group than the other. In the 
spoken language the “have” forms are normally found with “got”; 
the negative of this is always No Obligation. So the picture so far is:— 


Obligation No Obligation Prohibition 
Present: He must go He needn’t go He mustn’t go 
He has (got) to go He doesn’t have to go He isn’t to go 


He hasn’t got to go. -—-_ (He hasn’t to go) 
Future: He will have to go He won’t have to go__ (as above) 
Past: He had to go He didn’t have to go He wasn’t to go 
He had got to go He hadn’t got to go (He hadn’t to go) 


Exercise 8:— 


Put the following sentences into the Present and Past: 
Then do them again in the No Obligation form. 
(Give all the alternative forms). 


1. I'll have to clean it myself 

(a) I must clean it myself 
I have (got) to clean it myself 
I had (got) to clean it myself 

(b) I needn’t clean it myself 
I don’t have to clean it myself 
I haven’t got to clean it myself 
I didn’t have to clean it myself 
I hadn’t got to clean it myself 


2. They will have to write it again. etc., etc., each example in Future Time. 
The various forms with “have to” are kept strictly for the purposes 
outlined above. If we consider such a sentence as: 


I’m not 


Mother says token 


\ to (= I mustn’t) stay out late at night, 


don’t have) ; , », 
haven’t got ff to (=I needn’t) do as she tells me”: 


we notice that the forms cannot be interchanged in the two halves 
of the sentence. This distinction must be borne in mind when working 
with “must” and “mustn’t” in Reported Speech. 


but of course I 


Point 5 
“Didn’t need to” and “‘needn’t have’’. 


To complete the picture we mustn’t forget to show these two further 
forms of No Obligation in the past. 
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“‘Didn’t need to” has the same meaning as 
*‘Didn’t have to” and 
““Hadn’t got to” 


which is the mere absence of obligation or necessity in past time. The 
form “needn’t have” with past participle adds to this the fact that it 
took place after all, although it wasn’t necessary. An example will 
make this clearer. 
(a) The cook had already put salt in the soup, so I didn’t need to add any 
more (—it was quite all right to eat it as it was). 


(b) The cook had already put salt in the soup, so I needn’t have added any 
more. (but I did, and so made it too salt!) 


An exercise on this point will have to be thought out very carefully, 


in order to create situations that demand one or other of these forms. 


Exercise 9:— 


Complete the following sentences, using “didn’t need to” or “‘needn’t 
have” : 
1. Someone had already hung the picture on the wall, so we (not do) 
it ourselves (— didn’t need to do it). 


2. You (not do) the whole exercise, but since you have, I had better 
mark it. (— needn’t have done). 


3. If we had had a telephone, I (not go) out to deliver the message 
etc., etc. 

The foregoing points and exercises cover most of the difficulties 
connected with the structure of “must” and its allied forms. The use 
of other forms, such as “‘to be obliged to” and “‘to be bound to” might 
be mentioned, but they need not be included in any special exercise. 


The quite different use of “must” in sentences like: 


‘He must be (have been) a fool!”’ 
**That must be (have been) the house’’. 


can be introduced, but it is better to deal with it quite separately, 
perhaps with other uses of the perfect participle. 


The complete paradigm now stands as: 


Obligation No Obligation Prohibition 
Present: He must go He needn’t go He mustn’t go 

He has to go He doesn’t have to go He isn’t to go 

He has got to go He hasn’t got to go (He hasn’t to go) 
Future: He will have to go He won’t have to go Same as present 
Past: He had to go He didn’t have to go He wasn’t to go 


He had got to go He hadn’t got to go (He hadn’t to go) 
He didn’t need to go 
He needn’t have gone 
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The Question Box 


(On this page answers will be given to questions sent in by readers. 
Questions should be of general interest and should concern teaching 
or linguistic matters). 


Question: How should I pronounce the words 1. her [ha:] 2. here 
{hia} 3. hear [his] 4. hair [hea]) ? 

Answer: The pronunciation of here and hear is exactly the same [hia]. 
Secondly, when these four words are not followed immediately by a 
vowel sound, no [r] is pronounced. E.g.:— 

1. [ho: 'kat] (her cat). 2. ['hid, pli: z] (Here, please). 3. [hia 'wel] (hear 
well). 4. [2 'heonet} (a hair-net). 
Compare:—1. [ho:r 'eg] (her egg). 2. ['hior it iz] (Here it is!) 
3. [hier it] (Hear it!), 4. [a 'hesaron ...](ahairon... ). 

All these words begin with a [h] sound which can be left out only 
in the case of her when the word has littie importance and is not stressed. 
For all these vowel sounds the lips are in the normal relaxed position. 

The vowel in [ha:] is a pure vowel. The tongue and jaws do not 
move in the pronunciation of it and the middle of the tongue is some- 
what raised. The jaws are, of course, open but no gap can be seen 
between the upper and lower teeth. For the tongue position, if the 
tongue is moved very slowly from the pronunciation of [i:] (in meet) 
to [a:] (in part), it will, half way, be in the position for [2:]. 

The vowels in [hio2] and [hes] are diphthongs. The tongue and 
jaws move in the pronunciation of them. For [ia], the tongue starts 
at [i] (in szt) and ends at [9] (rather like a short [9:]). For [ea], the 
tongue starts between [e] (in met) and [a] (in mat) and ends in the 
position for [3]. The starting position for the jaws for [e3] is more 
open than for [i9]. 


Other examples:— 


1. fur [f2:] 2,3. fear [fi2] 4. fair, fare [feo] 
1. purr [p2:] 2,3. peer, pier [pie] 4. pair, pare, pear [peo] 
1. stir {sto:] 2, 3. steer [stio] 4. stair, stare [ sted] 
1. stirring ['st2:rin] 2,3. steering [’stisrin] 4. staring ['steoril)] 


Question: Should we, in English, use Netherland or Netherlands as 
an attributive adjective ? The bank named after the Midlands is the 
Midland Bank, and the regiment that derives its name from the highlands 
is called the Highland Light Infantry. 


Answer: Usage requires the use of the plural form, as in The Nether- 
lands Indies. For the foreign student of English it would be helpful if 
there were uniformity in these matters, but unfortunately there is not 
uniformity. 
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